LETTERS: 


RLUE LAKE and “MR.” BLUE LAKE 
Upper Lake, Lake County, Calif. 
June 7, 1955 
The Canning Trade 
20 South Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Attn: Mr. Edward E, Judge 
Editor 


Gentlemen: 


I call your attention to an item appear- 
ing on the cover of your May 30, Volume 
77, Number 45 “Canning Trade” as fol- 
lows: “Blue Lake Trade Mark Available 
for Buyers Label” and also the state- 
ment heading the article on page 12. 

It appears that the wording is ambigu- 
ous or careless, as the “Blue Lake” brand 
is a registered trademark which is the 
property of the Lake County Cannery, 
Ine. 

This trademark goes back to the orig- 
inal discovery and development of this 
variety of bean. 

We would appreciate it very much if 
after investigation you would make some 
mention in your publication so that we 
would not be forced to go to the trouble 
and expense of notifying bean packers 
individually of the error. 

Yours very truly, 


LAKE COUNTY 
CANNERY, INC. 
Signed/D. E. Martinelli 


Editor’s Comment — The body of the 
two column news story on page 12 of the 
May 30 issue refers to the Trade Mark 
“MR. Blue Lake” no less than five times, 
and in every reference the prefix “Mr.” 
is used. There also appears a_photo- 
graph of “Mr. Blue Lake” in connection 
with the story. It is, therefore, clearly 
evident that the writer is guilty of care- 
less and hasty headlining. Our sincere 
regrets, 


i “STICIDE TOLERANCES — From 
all ppearances canners’ spray and dust- 
ing ‘quipment will get a good workout 
thi vear. So that the Miller Amendment 
to .e Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Ac; equiring the establishment of pesti- 
cid, esidue tolerances for the first time 
thi, ear looms even more important. On 
Fric y of last week Mrs. Hobby issued a 
Stai_ ment of policy regarding effective 
dat. for these tolerances that require 
the umediate attention of every can- 
ner field department. For this reason 
the . atement of policy is reproduced in 
this ssue. Bear in mind that although 
the | lerances established by the Miller 
Act «see, 408) apply to raw agricultural 
Products they also apply to processed 
agric.itural products under Section 406. 
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A LOOK AHEAD In a special survey recently undertaken to 
determine what industry leaders foresee 


for the grocery manufacturing industry in the next decade, General 
Foods sought the opinion of 40 food company top officials, repre- 
senting half of all employment in the grocery manufacturing 
industry, and almost half of the industry’s net earnings last year. 
The replies are most interesting, though not particularly revealing. 


Nineteen stated that they expect the most change in their 
companies would be in research, and development of new products; 
while eighteen expect the most change in manufacturing and proc- 
essing methods. About one in four, or ten, anticipate large increases 
in their company’s expenditures for research and development, 


while twenty-five look forward to moderate increases. None antici- 


pates any reductions. 


More than half of those questioned believe that the develop- 
ment of atomic science will have a major impact on food processing. 
during the next ten years. Most comments on this subject referred 
to use of irradiation for sterilization, although quality control, proc- 
ess control, and new process developments also were mentioned. 


Thirty of the forty said that transition to automatic opera- 
tions in grocery manufacturing will be gradual during the next 
ten years. Asked about increased automation in their own respec- 
tive companies the thirty see it coming, and many commented. on 
benefits to the consumer, that should result through improved 
product quality and lower production costs. 


More than half of the officials believe that the demand for 


processed foods will continue to grow under the impetus of popu- ° 


lation increase, and new product development, but that the abnor- 
mally high rate of growth experienced during the past decade will 
level off somewhat. 


All of which would seem to add up to keener - competition, “a e° 
greater variety of products, improved quality at lower cost—as we | 
say, not particularly revealing, for that is the story of progress in. © 
American industry. There are always those firms of course, large. 
and small unfortunately, who will not accept this philosophy. Either “ 
they are too large or too small, can’t or won’t afford’ it; and con-" 
tinue to drift along in the same old rut. Chances. are, that as the “iyi 


rest of the industry increases its acceleration, the ruts will become 
deeper and deeper and the going increasingly tough for those 
driving the old models. 
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WASHINGTON 


Pesticide Residue Tolerances 
--Effective Dates 


The Food and Drug Administration 
(Federal Register June 10, 1955) issued 
an important Statement of Policy re- 
garding the effective date of Pesticide 
Chemical Residue tolerances under the 
provisions of the Miller Amendment, 
passed July 22, 1954, and which becomes 
the new section 408 of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act (with amend- 
ments to Sections 201 and 402 (a)) . As 
is well known the tolerances established, 
and to be established, under Section 408, 
refer to all agricultural products but 
they are applicable also to processed 
food products under Section 406 of the 
law. The Statement of Policy follows: 


PESTICIDE RESIDUE TOLERANCES 
—EFFECTIVE DATE 


§ 3.40 (a) The pesticide chemicals 
amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act (Sec. 408) is scheduled 
to become fully effective on July 22, 
1955. However, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare may extend this 
date on a product-by-product basis for a 
time not to exceed 12 months on a find- 
ing that conditions exist that necessitate 
the extension of such additional period. 
After the amendment becomes fully effec- 
tive, a raw agricultural commodity in 
interstate commerce may bear residues 
of a poisonous pesticide chemical only if: 


(1) Under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act a tol- 
erance has been established for residues 
of the pesticide chemical, or it has been 
exempted from the requirement of a tol- 
erance; and 


(2) If a tolerance has been established, 
the residues are within the tolerance 
level. 


Numerous tolerances for residues of 
pesticide chemicals,—and some exemp- 
tions from the requirement of a toler- 
ance,—have been established. However, 
tolerances or exemptions have not been 
established for some pesticide chemicals 
that are employed in agriculture, and it 
is not possible at this time to determine 
whether tolerances will be established 
for them before the end of the current 
growing season. Some of these pesti- 
cides have been recommended by certain 
State officials for use on crops through- 
out the 1955 growing season. Agricul- 
turists, pesticide manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, and food-law enforcement 
officials need to know the status of these 
pesticides under the amendment prior to 
July 22, 1955, so that they will know 


6 


whether the pesticides should be em- 
ployed throughout the 1955 growing 
season. 


(b) The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is prepared to con- 


‘ sider requests for an extension of the 


effective date of the law for specific pest- 
icides. The following criteria, among 
cthers, will be used in evaluating and 
acting upon such requests: 

(1) There should not be an extension 
of the effective date of the amendment 


CONTEST WINNER—Enos R. Won- 
sidler (left), manager of the Acme Super 
Market in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, is 
congratulated by W. Miles Ryan, district 
sales manager of Continental Can Com- 
pany after winning the $1,000 First Prize 
in Continental’s recent contest for ideas 
on selling canned foods by the case. Mr. 
Wonsidler won on the basis of his entry 
which outlined a complete store-wide 
promotion to introduce canned foods case 
buying for economy and convenience. 
The promotion involved newspaper ad- 
vertisements, direct mail ads to local 
residents, door sign and window displays, 
shopping cart signs, customer prize draw- 
ings, new type shelf talkers, end displays 
and advertising pamphlets put in each 
order at the checkout counter. 


Judges of the contest were Lawrence 
Drake of “Chain Store Age”, Len Kanter 
of “Food Topics”, Joe Trout of “Pro- 
gressive Grocer”, Tom Thompson of 
“Supermarket News” and Nathaniel 
Schwartz of “Super Market Merchandis- 
ing”. The 31 other cash prize winners 
in the $2500 contest are being notified 
by mail. 
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for uses of pesticide chemicals for whic): 
tolerances have already been established. 


(2) The effective date of the amend- 
ment should be extended for a pesticide 
chemical only upon a finding, based on a 
study of the available facts about the 
chemical and its toxicity, that the inter- 
ests of public health will not be jeop- 
ardized by the extension. 


(3) There should be evidence about the 
amounts of residues which remain in or 
on food from use of a pesticide chemical 
and about its chronic toxicity before an 
extension is granted. 


(4) Extension should not be granted 
for a pesticide chemical which causes 
alarming symptoms in test animals 
(cancer or blood disorders, for example) 
in any dosage, unless experimental data 
show a level of feeding to test animals 
that is safe. 


(5) Where a tolerance has been set for 
residues of a pesticide chemical on one 
or more raw agricultural commodities 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, and the other criteria of this 
statement of policy are met, the effective 
date may be extended for other uses of 
the pesticide chemical. 


(6) Extension should be granted only 
for uses of a_ pesticide chemical reg- 
istered with the Department of Agricul- 
ture under the Federal Insecticide, Fung- 
icide, and Rodenticide Act of 1947 (61 
Stat. 163; 7 U.S.C. 135) prior to the 1955 
growing season (prior to May 1, 1955). 

(7) Extension should be granted only 
to the end of the 1955 growing season, 
because longer extensions would result in 
confusion during the 1956 growing 
season. The principal growing season in 
the United States ends by October 31. 


(8) Notice of the decisions of the De- 
partment on requests for extensions will 
be published in the FEDERAL REG- 
ISTER. 


(c) Each request for an_ extension 
should be addressed to the Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs and should give: 


(1) The name and chemical composi- 
tion of the pesticide chemical for which 
extension is requested. 


(2) A list of uses for which extension 
is requested and evidence that these uses 
were registered under the Federal [n- 
secticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act 
prior to May 1, 1955. 

(3) Information about the amounts of 
residues that are expected to remain on 
raw agricultural commodities from thc se 
uses. 

(4) Available information which in ‘i- 
cates that these residues will not jecp- 
ardize the public health. 

(5) A statement of the reason(s) a 
tolerance or exemption from the requie- 
ment of a tolerance has not been §e- 
quested. 


(d) In order that decisions on reque ts 
for extensions may be published bef re 
July 22, 1955, requests and support:ng 
data should be received by June 27, 1:55. 


June 20, 1955 
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SELLING 


Food Brokers Can Do 
The Most Efficient Sales Job 


B 
JAMES A. 


y 
WEAVER 


James A. Weaver Co. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


So it says right here on the program, 
and according to the program I am to 
explain how this phenomena has come 
about. At first it was rather hard for me 
to conceive how this was possible, until I 
listened to a gentleman by the name of 
Gariepy, who was conducting a class in 
Lancaster on salesmanship. 


He explained that many of us tried to 
justify our position in life by reason of 
the fact that we were just average 
people. Just an average guy—not out- 
standing—not poor—not a sad sack— 
just average. To further explain his 
analysis, Gariepy drew a chart. At the 
top he wrote “Best” (in our case—most 
effective), at the bottom he wrote a very 
expressive American word — “Lousy”. 
We as average people feel that our posi- 
tion falls somewhere between these two 
extremes. This is not the case, because 
it is easy to see that we are either the 
“Best” of the “Lousy” or—the “Lousiest” 
of the “Best’. So this explains how Food 
Brokers are doing the most effective job 
for you. 


SOME USE OWN SALES FORCE 


Now unfortunately, I must admit that 
some canned food processors effectively 
do use their own sales organizations. 
Lets for a moment explore some of the 
elements of these organizations. Way up 
top is the brass and planners. They no 
longer have to do the work—they just 
sii and plan. They review production 
go.ls—they apply production statistics 
aginst invested capital—they have na- 
tioial research agencies conduct sur- 
ve.s. They go along on an even keel un- 
til someone gets an idea. Around a big 
m: \ogany table one morning, it came to 
lig t that competition has made some 

‘ress —or that the invested capital 

not earning sufficiently because of 
production schedules, which needed 
- sales. So the machinery goes to 


. Executive Vice-President is given 
cask of improving the Company’s 
ion in the market. After a quick run 
of the facts, he calls in the Prod- 
lanager—often times a Vice-Presi- 
which marks the beginning of a 

i s of Conferences with—research, ad- 


livered before the Fourth Annual Sales 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, May 13, 
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vertising, public relations, production— 
the Legal Department—and so on down 
the line. 

From all of this comes a comprehen- 
sive program that is ready for the sales 
force. In some instances, it has been 
test marketed. By this time, thousands 
of thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended. Usually, one of these giants of 
the industry know at this point, where 
they are going and what they are going 
to do after they get there. 

Well, here comes the first meeting 


with the District Sales Managers. The 
new program with all its fanfare is pre- 
sented in the best traditions of a good 
theatrical production, and so on down the 
line, until it comes to rest with the re- 
tail sales force, who are the recipients 
of all this planning. They are so over- 
joyed that they leap into their cars in 
anticipation of bowling over their first 
customer. All of the energies that have 
been developed along the way are turned 
loose at this point. The sales force of 
the Nation is tying in with the National 
advertising. To watch some of these 
programs work, has been a thing of 
beauty. All of the execution of a major 
campaign or battle is required to pro- 
perly execute a successful sales program. 


DOWN TO EARTH 


How many of us have the luxuries to 
plan this type of program? How many 
of us can afford the luxuries of a sales 
force necessary to carry through the ex- 
ecution of it? In most instances, we are 
our own planning committee. We are our 
own Vice Presidents, and many times we 
are our own sales management. Many 
large companies, who by reason of their 
volume, could afford their own sales 
force, have found it expedient to use 
Food Brokers for the execution of their 
sales campaigns and programs. They do 
the basic thinking, but the execution is 
left to their Food Broker Representa- 
tives. 


Why Food Brokers? Why food sales- 
men at all? As long as two people will 
ask for the same consumer dollar, we 
will need food salesmen. He is the man 
on the firing line—he is your eyes and 
ears—he reports to you the facts as he 
finds them. In many instances, his opin- 
ions are sought. He is the fellow who 
must do the basic selling. He must make 


the product available at the retail level. 
He must see that it is sold at the correct 
price. He must help dealers sell it after 
he has sold it to them. 


Around our shop, we have a saying: 
“If he hasn’t got it—sell it to him; if he 
has it in stock—help him sell more.” 


Yes, I hope we will all agree that the 
food salesman is necessary. As in many 
other lines, American wants were dis- 
covered by the American salesmen oper- 
ating in our free American economy, not 
barnacled by cartels and monopolies, 
where we all have the right and oppor- 
tunity to compete for the consumer’s 
dollar. 


One further point of clarification—my 
subject says, canned Food Brokers. Ac- 
tually there are not many left who truly 
are canned Food Brokers. According to 
the latest statistics, canned foods repre- 
sent only 50 percent of the sales made 
by Food Brokers. Much of their volume 
is in selling specialties and non-food 
item. This has been a natural procedure 
for the Super Market sells specialties 
and non-food items, and the quickest and 
broadest coverage of food outlets was 
through Food Brokers. According to the 
latest census figures, the cost of selling 
through Brokers is less than 13 of the 
average cost of selling through a salaried 
salesman. This fact is probably the out- 
standing reason why most manufacturers 
sell through Food Brokers. We must be 
in a position to accomplish our objective 
“better for less”. Some people with a di- 
rect salaried sales cost of 12 to 14 per- 
cent have turned their account over to 
a Broker for 5 percent and fully expected 
that he would double the business within 
a few months. Better for less, yes, but 
not the impossible. All of us I am sure, 
will agree that to have a sales force that 
only cost us money when it produces, is 
an ideal arrangement. It is a tremendous 
amount of satisfaction when working up 
your balance sheet, to have an item of 
expense that fluctuates with the. volume 
of your business. A salaried employee 
must be paid, his expenses met, regard- 
less of sales. I believe that our chief 
complaint would come from the angle of 
effectiveness and control. 


WHY SOME BROKERS ARE 
EFFECTIVE—OTHERS NOT 


Why is it one manufacturer uses Brok- 
ers so effectively, and another fails 
badly? Why is it that one direct selling 
organization has a weak territory, and 
at the same time another area moves 
ahead with a steady growth pattern. 
Both territories selling the same prod- 
ucts—having available the same adver- 
itisng—and who predominantly use the 
same tools. What is this basic difference. 
— The one factor that varies is the 
people who execute the program. 

Fortunately, you can find tried and 
proven Food Brokers representatives. 
You can systematically and progressively 
research a market, and come up with the 
Food Broker that can do your job for 
you. You will never always be right— 
you will make mistakes, but if you thor- 
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oughly research each of your markets 
and honestly sit down and discuss your 
aims and desires with your prospective 
representative, I am sure you will be 
able to. find the representative who can 
do a most effective sales job for you. 
You know what elements are necessary 
for you to accomplish your desires—look 
for them! They are there. It’s up to 
you to uncover them. 


Food Brokers are the District Offices 
of your sales force. They provide on the 
ground sales management for most of 
the everyday problems that arise.in mar- 
keting canned foods. This office also pro- 
vides the sales staff to cover wholesale 
and direct accounts. In 1955, if he does 
not provide a merchandising service, par- 
ticularly if his principles are interested 
in selling brands, then he is faced with 
the necessity of throwing this responsi- 
bility back to the principal, because dis- 
tributors can no longer afford to provide 
a selling function. 


TIMING MOST IMPORTANT 


In many instances, Food Brokers have 
led in the development of this type of 
selling. It costs more money—yes,—but 
less than you can do it yourself with one 
line. How can this be, you ask. My men 
would devote all their time to my prod- 
uct and do a more effective job. Here 
is how:I explain this phase of our busi- 
ness. . 


There are certain logical times 
throughout the year when it is more 
logical to promote one product as against 
another. We are constantly trying to de- 
termine as closely as possible when this 
occurs. We know that Walnuts are not 
as receptive an item to sell in July as 
they are in early Fall. We know that 
certain periods of the year produce bet- 
ter results for selling canned foods. By 
pre-planning our activities, we can bring 
the maximum amount of selling pressure 
on the right item at the right time—by 
constantly getting, throughout the year, 
the most out of our sales force, we can 
afford additional men. Of the 20 minutes 
we can spend with a retail store buyer, 
the first 10 minutes are worth 75 percent 
of the call. The last 10 minutes are 
spent following up on many items, which 
is just as effective as a salaried sales- 
man whose entire salary must be applied 
against the single item or line. 


We can apply the cost of our call 
against our total retail compensation. 
Several years ago we were forced to turn 
down a line that could very easily have 
produced several hundred thousand dol- 
lars of volume. We found this action 
necessary because it would have con- 
flicted ‘with effort of other lines from the 
time angle. The items offered did not 
compete with-our lines product-wise, but 
they did compete time-wise, which is 
just as important. 


CRITICISM JUSTIFIED 


I believe that the canner who finds it 
necessary to adversely criticize Food 


Brokers, does so in many instances, with 
full justification. Something went wrong 
along the line—somebody wasn’t honest. 
Someone offered to do more than he 
eould deliver. It could have been with 
the canner, or it could have been with 
the broker. 


I believe that we as a fraternity, must 
move a little faster in our attempt to 
furnish the type of representation our 
principles desire, and that is what pro- 
spective principals are looking for. It is 
conceivable that a manufacturer who suc- 
cessfully uses brokers, would go into a 
market—do his customary research job 
—and come up without the right broker 
organization. In taking the best of what 


_ is available, he and the Food Broker may 


find that neither one is satisfied. It is 
most unfortunate. In many instances, the 
representative who could do the job for 
you, already has a competing account. 
Since the item in distribution already has 
the advantage, we often times find our- 
selves in the position of criticizing an in- 
dividual, a food brokerage firm, or a 
whole group, when no one could have 
satisfactorily accomplished your mission. 
Sometimes timing and the other market- 
ing factors play an important role in the 
success or failure of your sales campaign. 
It is not always the representative. 


GROWING WITH FOOD BROKERS 


You can successfully grow with Food 
Brokers. Many have found that in in- 
vesting all their capital in plant and in- 
ventory, they could not afford a sales 
force. Food Brokers with their intimate 
knowledge of the market, provided the 
sales force. 


Orders produce profits—profits provide 
the additional capital to expand produc- 
tion to move into additional markets. 
Your right representative is there,—will- 
ing and able to expand your sales vol- 
ume. It is not hard to find a. food broker 
who can expand a tried and proven item 


_ or line. To expand, hold what you have 


and broaden your coverage. 


Perhaps you are a canner, producing a 
product that has limited usage, but has 
same usage everywhere. Certainly you 
cannot afford a resident salesman, but 
you can afford a broker. Many products 
in this category are successfully mar- 
keted by Food Brokers. 


From my meager observation, I would 
say that Food Brokers can be, and are 
effective. I do know that unfortunate 
conditions arise. We should not condemn 
on the basis of isolated cases or in- 
stances. We honestly are striving to give 
you more and more what you want. One 
of the projects of our National Food 
Brokers Association’s Merchandising 
Committee, was to draw up 13 attributes 
of a good Broker. In our charity we also 
provided 13 attributes of a good Prin- 
cipal. 


With your indulgence I will quickly 
run through them—and then I’m done. 


6. 


10. 


EX. 


12. 


13. 


THE 


ATTRIBUTES FOR GOOD FOOD 
BROKERS 


They answer correspondence 
promptly. 

They keep their principals informed 
as to competitor activity, and al! 
other local market developments 
helpful to them in their sales work. 
They do not take on new accounts 
unless they intend to work them 
properly. They make sure there are 
no misunderstandings as to. the 
services to be performed. 

They use advertising and point of 
purchase material properly, and 
place just as much importance on 
the material as if it were their own. 


They provide the proper follow- 
through required for the sale of the 
products they represent. 


They keep customers advised 
promptly of all price changes, mar- 
ket trends, and promotions, and also 
keep them informed of good mer- 
chandising ideas which have been 
successful elsewhere. 

They thoroughly analyze the terri- 
tory they cover, making sure thet 
they are giving proper service to 
each of their accounts. They do not 
retain accounts which they find they 
cannot service adequately. 

They carry no competitive accounts, 
unless the situation is thoroughly 
understood and approved by all prin- 
cipals concerned. 


They give full support to the adver- 
tising and promotional programs of 
their principals. 

They only work the territories as 
agreed on by themselves and their 
respective principals. 

They provide complete coverage for 
all of their accounts. 


They possess honesty, loyalty, and 
enthusiasm, backed up by a tre- 
mendous competitive spirit. 

They are constantly alert to develop 
improved methods, service, and sales 
effectiveness. 


ATTRIBUTES OF GOOD 
PRINCIPALS 


They consider each Food Broker 
representative as an integral part of 
the company and keep him well in- 
formed. They take their brokers 
completely into their confidence. 
They post their Food Brokers regu- 
larly on market conditions, so that 
the Food Brokers will be able ‘o 
give greater service to the Principal 
and to the consumer. 

They post their Food Brokers «on 
selling points of their products, and 
any other information affecting tie 
sale of these products. 

They consult with their Food Brok- 
ers before making final plans on a:l- 
vertising and promotions. 

They pass along to all their Brokers 
any sales or promotional ideas which 
have been unusually successful in 
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one area—yet they understand that 
these ideas cannot always be used 
in each area. They leave to their re- 
spective Food Brokers, the final de- 
cision on the use or non-use of these 
suggestions. 

5. Although they are free with sug- 


gestions and cooperation with their — 


Food Brokers, they do not try to tell 
them how to run their own business. 

7. They compensate their Food Brokers 
adequately for the services they re- 
quire. 

8. They ship orders as promptly as 
possible, and keep their Food Brok- 
ers informed as to status of ship- 
ments. 


9. They give their Food Brokers suf- 
ficient notice before calling at their 
offices. Before calling on the trade 
they make sure they have something 
important to discuss with the re- 
spective buyers. 


10. They remember that their Food 
Brokers have other principals and 
provide for adjustments in schedules 
where possible, so that all are 
treated fairly. 

11. They make sure that their advertis- 
ing agency and their Food Brokers 
are brought together often enough 
for an understanding of mutual 
problems, encouraging the two to 
work together as a team. 


12. Their products are competitive and 
possess quality to the highest level. 

13. They are honest, loyal, and enthusi- 
astic—about their products, their ad- 
vertising and promotion, their sales 
plans, and their Food Brokerage 
Organization. 


TIN CONSUMPTION 


Almost 11 percent more tin in the 
United States was consumed the first 
three months of this year than in the cor- 
responding period of 1954, The Malayan 
Tin Bureau, Washington, D. C., reports 
in its May issue of TIN NEWS. The 
thee months’ total this year was 14,430 
long tons, an increase of 1420 over the 
figure for the 1954 period, stated the 
bureau which represents the tin pro- 
du ‘ers of Malaya in this country. Most 
Im ortant consumers were the tin plate 
manufacturers with 8125 tons, six per- 
cei.” more than a year ago, and solder 
me ufacturers with 2584 tons, 18 percent 
mee, Production in Malaya for the first 
qu: ter of this year was 15,133 long tons, 
an crease of 771 tons or more than five 
pe? ont over the output of the first three 
mo of 1954. 


© emical Control of Weeds and Brush 
is t >» title of Circular 742 by W. O. Scott 
and °, W. Slife of the University of Illi- 
nois, Extension Service, at Urbana. The 
circ.'ar deseribes the various types of 
her! cides, weed control in farm crops, 


of specific -~weeds and woody 
Plan’ S. 
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New 
Safe 
Insect 
Control 


FOR 


FOOD PROCESSORS-HANDLERS 


606 


All These Insects 
Fruit Flies (Drosophila) 
Common Flies 

Grain Moths 

Gnats— Roaches 
Silverfish — Crickets 
Spiders— Wasps 
Ants— Mosquitoes 
Cheese Skippers 
Cheese Mites 


Niagara 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


SPRAY 


/Qil- -Free, Non-Toxic 


The U.S.D.A. has approved Niagara 
Pyrenone 606 Spray for insect control 
in food processing and food handling 
establishments. 

This new formulation is an oil-free 
emulsifiable concentrate containing 60 
per cent piperonyl butoxide and 6 per 
cent pyrethrum. Jt is non-poisonous 
and non-injurious! This is most im- 
portant in view of the Miller Bill in- 
secticide residue tolerances on food. 

Pyrenone 606 is easy and economical 
to use. Just dilute with water and apply 
with ordinary spray equipment.. For 
literature and prices see your supplier 
of Niagara agricultural chemicals, your 
Niagara field man or write us. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Dept. 47-F, ., Middleport, New York 
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News 


The Indiana Canners Association An- 
nual Convention will be held at French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Indi- 
ana, November 16, 17, and 18, according 
to an announcement by Secretary Warren 
R. Spangle. Mr. Spangle announced at 
the same time that the Association’s 
Technician School will be held at Purdue 
this year in three sections. First section 
on mold counting will run from July 12 
through the 22. The second section on 
insect fragment detection, from July 25 
through the 29, and the third section 
having to do with sanitation and quality 
control, from August 1 through August 5. 


The Wisconsin Canners Association 
Marketing Committee has appointed a 
subcommittee to study the desirability 
of using number 10 boxes with longer 
inner flaps, as requested by some dis- 
tributors. The Committee consists of: 
H. J. McCarty, Chairman; Robert Baker, 
John Kraemer and G. J. Verhulst. Upper 
and lower inner flaps will be three-quar- 
ters of an inch longer than conventional 
boxes. Test shipments will be unloaded 
at destination and shipped back to par- 
ticipating canners, where they will be ex- 
amined and comparative condition of 
cans, labels and boxes noted. 


The 34th Annual Technical Confer- 
ence of the California Olive Association 
will be held at the Hotel Brockway, Lake 
Tahoe, June 23 and 24, with a large at- 
tendance promised. 


The Tri-State Summer Outing this 
year will be a one day affair, on July 15, 
according to an Association announce- 


* ment received this week. As in the past 


several years, it will be held at the Miles 
River Yacht Club at Saint Michaels. 
Board of Directors will meet at 11 a.m. 
with buffet style luncheon at the Club- 
house beginning at noon. There will be 
boat rides, golfing, swimming, boating, 
dancing, tennis, card playing and the 
crabs will be available at four. Night 
accommodations, if desired, at Tidewater 
Inn, Easton. A gate pass, which should 
be obtained in advance from the Associa- 
tion, will be needed this year for en- 
trance to the Yacht Club; also there are 
reduced rates for advance reservations 
for the luncheon and crab feast. 


The Naas Corporation of Indiana, with 
factories located at Portland, Geneva, 
and Sunman, Indiana, has changed its 
name to Naas Foods, Inc., effective June 
1, 1955. The change is made to more 
clearly identify the company in the food 
processing business. Officers remain the 
same; Maxwell N. Naas, President, Or- 
ville R. Bechdolt, Vice President and 
Treasurer and Cornelia S. Naas, Secre- 
tary. All correspondence or communica- 
tions should be directed to Naas Foods, 
Inc., P. O. Box 806, Portland, Indiana. 


The J. Weller Company fire loss at 
Clay, New York, on May 1 has been esti- 
mated by L. F. Ladd, plant manager, at 
$100,000. 


and 


The Old Guard Society this week issued 
its 1955 membership roster. In addition 
to listing the name, address and affilia- 
tion of its 973 members, the 44 page 
booklet contains the by-laws of ‘the or- 
ganizations, a list of past Presidents, 
diamond pin members and the names of 
members to be awarded diamond, ruby 
and gold pins in 1956. The roster also in- 
cludes a listing of member totals by 
state showing Illinois in first place with 
158 members, followed by Wisconsin 
with 110, New York 109, Ohio 79, and 
Maryland in fifth place with 66. 


George B. Morrill, Jr.,. NCA President, 
speaking at the Spring Meeting of the 
Michigan Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation, on June 13, said that Agricul- 
tural Research sponsored by food can- 
ners and farmers is leading to new and 
improved varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables, and quality in the can and jar. 
Mr. Morrill paid tribute to Michigan 
State as having been in the forefront of 
Agricultural Research. 


Henry “Hank” Townend for the past 
15 years Vice-President and_ general 
manager of Lord-Mott Company, Incor- 
porated, Baltimore packers of oysters, 
fruits and vegetables tendered his resig- 
nation effective June 8. Mr. Townend 
will take time out during the summer 
returning to Baltimore early in Septem- 
ber. During the summer he may be con- 
tacted through P. O. Box 1271, Baltimore 
3, Maryland. 
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Artists Conception of New Florida Canners Association 
Office Now Under Construction at Winter Haven. 
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Mrs. Annette D. Robins has been ap- 
inted director of Home Economics for 
.e National Cranberry Association, ac- 
rding to an announcement this week 
from “Ocean Spray”. Mrs. Robins had 
een previously consulting dietician at 
‘orth Country Community Hospital, Di- 
veetor of Consumer Relations at Rock- 
wood and Company, manufacturers of 
chocolate and cocoa, and most recently 
director of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment at Paris and Peart, New York ad- 
vertising agency. She received her basic 
home economics training in Berlin, Ger- 
many, her B.S. Degree in Food and Nu- 
trition and Institution Management at 
New York University and her M.A. from 
Teachers College at Columbia University. 


Governor Kohler of Wisconsin last 
week signed Bill 140, which revises state 
laws regarding membership in coopera- 
tive associations. Among other things, 
it provides for a checkoff of membership 
dues by a third party, such as a canner. 


Directors of the California Packing 
Corporation, San Francisco, California, 
have declared dividend No. 142 of 45 
cents a share on the capital stock of the 
corporation payable August 15. For sev- 
eral years the quarterly dividend has 
been 37% cents. 


Albanus Phillips, Jr. was re-elected 
President of the Phillips Packing Com- 
pany, Inc. at the annual meeting of the 
firm at Cambridge, Maryland on June 14. 
All other officers and directors were also 
re-elected as follows: Executive Vice 
President, Theodore Phillips; Vice Presi- 
dents, L. B. Phillips, Jr. and W. G. Win- 
terbottom, Jr.; Vice President in charge 
of Production, Robin M. Kirwan; Vice 
President in charge of Sales, E. C. Hop- 
kins, Jr.; Vice President in charge of 
Frozen Foods, C. Richard Drescher; 
Treasurer, Harold D. Shriver; Assistant 
Treasurer, Charles D. Spedden; Secre- 
tary, Warrington Harris; Assistant Sec- 
retary, Calvin W. Mowbray; Comptroller, 
Albert E. Lankford; Chief Engineer, 
McCoy A. Tall; Superintendent of Con- 
struction and Maintenance, Dorsey E. 
Davis. Directors re-elected were Messrs 
Albanus, Theodore and L. B. Phillips; 
Messrs Winterbottom, Kirwan, Harris, 
Hopkins, and Mowbray, also Mr. J. Allen 
Meekins and Mr. George N. Jones. 


D. B. Wiesley has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of Production Engineering 
for the Metal Division of Continental Can 
Company. For the past 16 years, Mr. 
Wiesley has been connected with the 
American Can Company in development 
engineering, operating management and 
industrial relations work. He is 38 years 
of age and a Mechanical Engineer gradu- 
ate of the University of Utah. 


The Brockway Glass Company of 
Brockway, Pennsylvania, broke ground 
at Freehold, New Jersey, on June 1, for 
a new Glass Container Plant. The Plant, . 
providing 150,000 square feet of floor 
space, is the fifth for Brockway and it 
is scheduled for completion in the Spring 
of 1956. 


J. B. (Babe) Prevatt of Tavares, was 
re-elected to serve his fifth consecutive 
term as president and chairman of the 
board of the Florida Citrus Exchange 
and its selling and promotion subsidiary, 
Seald-Sweet Sales, Inc. 


At the 46th annual membership meet- 
ing June 9 in the Citrus Exchange Build- 
ing, Tampa, all officers were re-elected 
and directors reseated for another year. 
General Manager John T. Lesley, in his 
report to the membership, said that the 
Florida citrus industry was going 
through a fresh fruit marketing evolu- 
tion, necessitating many innovations in 
shipping and selling techniques. “In 
connection with this, we hope shortly to 
introduce a new and novel method of dis- 
tribution designed to provide our grow- 
ers with higher returns and wider distri- 
bution of their fruit,” he pointed out. He 
announced that he will summon an ex- 
traordinary session of the Board during 
the summer to launch the new market- 
ing plan. 
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dirt. 


and efficient hulling. 


ROTARY DIRT REMOVER 
ForHarvesting Your Beans 


ee Damage to shelled beans is reduced to a mini- 
mum by removal of sand, ground, and other 


*x The Rotary HAMACHEK Dirt Remover sep- 
arates vines, assuring more uniform feeding 


* NET PROFITS are increased and mainte- 
nance costs reduced as a result of cleaner 


Established 1880 


viner and plant operation. 


Lima Bean Packers regard their HAMACHEK Rotary 
Dirt Removers as a positive necessity. More than 800 
machines were in operation in 1954. 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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TO MARK ITS 


YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 


American Can Company opens the most mode 


Dedicated to creating cans that will add new convenience to your products 


This new research center is the latest link in 
the chain of progress which began with Canco’s 
container research laboratory—the first in 
America-—which was opened in 1906. 


Through Canco research have come such important 
developments as the perfection of the sanitary can, 
the vacuum pack coffee can, the reclosable 
shortening can, the luncheon meat can, the fibre 
salt container, the beer can—and now MiraCan,* 
the new flat-top beverage container. 


The shape of cans to come 


Who can even venture to guess what new mir ‘cles 
will be born at Barrington? For here, Canco’s 
creative scientists will have the finest equipme it 
and the most up-to-the-minute facilities of an) 
container laboratory in the world. 


Many dreams are already taking shape under our 
new roof. Studies are progressing in the use o! 
atomic energy in the “cold sterilization” of foods. 
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research center in the can-making industry 


A complishing the “impossible” 

E.. more dramatic is the search for ways to make 
ti without tin... America’s major source 

of 1 lies directly in the path of current aggressors. 
T. problems are staggering—but the results will 

be en more so. We call this vitally important 

pr cam Operation Survival—a name which may one 
da nean exactly what it says. 


“G od” isn’t good enough 


Ex; rience has taught that no container manufacturer 
can ope to make significant contributions to 

the ation’s economy without constant research 

ad) icement. The good ways are not necessarily good 
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enough. The formula for growth is constant change, 
constant improvement, constant search for new 
and better containers. 


It is to this kind of change that Canco’s new 
Barrington Research Center is dedicated— 

to provide still better packaging for the products 
of America’s agriculture and industry. 


Go First to the People Who Are First! 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


*T.M. Amer. Can Co. {canco) 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


~ 
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REVIEWPOINT 
THE WEATHER—Not many local 


areas east- of the Rocky Mountains es- - 


caped the almost continuous showers 
prevalent during the five days from 
early Wednesday morning, June 8, to 
Sunday evening, June 12. By that time 
most areas were completely soaked and 
drought conditions well under control. 
Here in Baltimore and vicinity, which 
up to that time had been very dry, ac- 
cumulated moisture for the month, most 
of it during that week, totaled 4% 
inches, for an excess of 2.43 inches, bring- 
ing the deficiency for the year beginning 
January 1 all the way down to 4% inches, 
The average rainfall for the period in 
Maryland and Delaware was 4 inches, 
ranging from 3 to 5 inches. Average for 
the Southern half of Pennsylvania 3 
inches, ranging up to 5% inches, with 1 
to 2 inches general in the Northern part 
of the State. There was some hail in 
Pennsylvania on June 12, but the big 
commercial cherry, apple and_ peach 
orchards of the State escaped injury. 
The State of Ohio experienced much the 
same conditions. The State of Wisconsin 
had rain daily and almost constant 
cloudy and cold weather the first 11 days 
of June. New York State had some show- 
ers, but not enough, especially in the im- 
portant Western areas where peas, for 
instance, look good but need more rain. 


PEAS—By the time this report is re- 
ceived in most canners’ offices, the im- 
portant pea pack in Wisconsin and the 
Northwest will be on, the Wisconsin 
peak running from about June 20 to July 
4, a week to 10 days ahead of schedule. 
The pack in the Northwest will run con- 
siderably longer. Minnesota will start up 
just a few days later than Wisconsin. 
The Indiana pack is about done; Illinois 
is about at peak now; Tri-States should 
finish up this week or the first part of 
next week; Southern Pennsylvania about 
the same, with Northern Pennsylvania 
and New York just beginning now. Ohio 
is about through with Alaskas with 
good yields and quality reported. Sweets 
started in Southern Ohio this week. 

As mentioned last week, the rains came 
right in the middle of the Alaska pack in 
Central Maryland and Southern Penn- 
sylvania. For several days canners 
couldn’t get on the land. Some few got 
in on Friday, others not until Monday, 
and farmer-growers were not exactly 
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pleased at that. Just how they made out 
is hard to tell at this time. Reports vary. 
The cool weather prevailing helped ex- 
ceedingly. The weather has now turned 
warm, starting about Wednesday of this 
week in most all areas east of the Mis- 
sissippi. If it gets too warm the chances 
are it will be rough in Wisconsin. About 
one-third of the Minnesota pack has been 
severely damaged from drought and cold, 
and apparently beyond recovery. 

At this writing, Thursday afternoon, 
no prices have been received from the 
Midwest. Tri-State prices are confusing, 
and many refuse to name any price. One 
canner, whose prices are generally near 
the low of the market, named the fol- 
lowing prices this week on 303 Alaskas: 
Standard ungraded $1.20, 4 sieve $1.25; 
extra standard ungraded $1.30, 4 sieve 
$1.35; extra standard 3 sieve $1.40; fancy 
2 sieve $1.80. Sweets: Standard ungraded 
$1.20 to $1.25; extra standard $1.30; and 
fancy $1.50. Yet peas are being sold be- 
low this price. For instance, standard 
ungraded Alaskas $1.15, 4 sieve $1.20; 
extra standard ungraded $1.25, 4 sieve 
$1.30, an so on. All of which indicates 
that there are some anxious sellers, as 
well as off-grade peas—situation normal. 

In the Midwest buyers are badly in 
need of replacement peas on a number 
of items, so that a good early call is 
already under way. 

The Chicago Quartermaster Market 
Center has issued notice of intent to pur- 
chase approximately 180,000 cases of 
No. 10’s, and 39,000 cases of No. 303 
canned peas of fancy grade. In the past 
the Quartermaster has generally pur- 
chased extra standard. Closing date for 
offers is July 6. Also, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration has invited sealed bids due 
by the same date, for 36,000 cases of ex- 
tra standard 10’s, and for 6,875 cases of 
No. 2 pea puree. On bids amounting to 
$10,000 or more Walsh-Healey provisions 
apply. 


PEACHES — Big news on the West 
Coast is the now confirmed $80 a ton 
price set for cling peaches, plus the 
bonus of $7.50 promised, which will bring 
the total to $87.50 compared with $60 
last year. On this basis choice peaches 
promise to open at about $2.80 a dozen 
compared with $2.50 last year, and a 
going price now of about $2.70. All fruits 
have cleaned up well. 

Corn continues to show improvement 
with movement continuing at record 
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levels. Incidentally, it should be noted 
that the weather has not been favorable 
for corn growth. It’s been cool and damp 
in many important areas, and warm 
weather is needed to bring both this crop 
and tomatoes along. 

Speaking of tomatoes, last week we 
mentioned that the Tri-States got about 
as many plants finally as wanted, or 
about the same, or maybe a little more 
than last year. Ohio, this week, reports 
contracted acreage at 18,225, with very 
little open acreage. This is about 16% 
percent over 1954 total of 15,675 acres, 
and about 17 percent under the 1953 total 
of 22,000. 


“BETTER LIVING” TO FEATURE 
CANNED FOODS 


The September issue of “Better Liv- 
ing” will carry an editorial feature, 
“Cook It The New Way”, portraying ex- 
citing recipes and menus in full color, 
featuring 34 different canned foods ac- 
cording to an announcement by NCA Sec- 
retary, Carlos Campbell. 

“Better Living”, the consumer maga- 
zine distributed through member stores 
of Supermarket Institute, has a circula- 
tion of 2,300,000 copies each month, 
sold at the checkout counters of Supers. 
The feature coming at the height of the 
new pack season should provide a tre- 
mendous sales impact. Canned foods to 
be featured are whole kernel corn, Mexi- 
can style corn, mushrooms, onions, peas, 
tomatoes, tomato sauce, tomato juice, 
baked beans, apples, apricots, apricot 
juice, lemon juice, lime juice, peaches— 
halved and sliced, pears, pineapple — 
chunks, crushed, and juice; beef gravy, 
beef pie, chicken, corned beef hash, {ish 
cakes, luncheon meat, Swiss ste: ks, 
sausages and tuna. 


Tom Raser, Vice-President, Trade «nd 
Public Relations “Progressive Groc:r” 
formerly the Roger Bell of “The La: ies 
Home Journal” has just released “Late 
Harvest”, another of those highly ini-r- 
esting, thought provoking, treatises on 
selling, for which he is justly fam: us. 
It’s a book about sales meetings { iat 
sell the salesman, the retailer and st: re- 
personnel. Canner friends will not wnt 
to miss reading this latest literary gom. 
Tom may be reached at 161 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York 13, New York. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Strong Undertone To Market — Weather 
Anything But Favorable—Delayed Harvest- 
ing Of Peas—Tomatoes Not As Strong As 
They Should Be — New Pack Texas Beans 
Oftered — Maine Sardine Pack To June 1 
Less Than Ten Percent Of Last Year — 
Salmon Pack Off To Slow Start — Import 
Quotas Of Jap Tuna To Be Limited—Shrimp 
Strong—High Grower Price For Peaches— 
Pear And Apricot Crop Outlook Good. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., June 16, 1955 


THE SITUATION—A broader call for 
many canned vegetables and fish devel- 
oped in this market early in the week. 
However, the character of the buying 
suggested that there was no tendency to 
go beyond nearby needs. In confirma- 
tion, buyers suddenly withdrew after a 
few days of this sort of activity. 

Prices held well throughout the greater 
part of the market. The few opening quo- 
tations of 1955 packs that have ap- 
peared indicate that asking prices of 
practically all packs may exceed former 
levels fractionally. The feeling is that 
grower prices in most instances will 
average firmer than previous years and 
that canners will also face an upturn in 
producing costs generally. This, the trade 
holds, will be reflected in the sales price 
of the various processed items. 


Currently the market is in fairly good 
shape. A number of packs still remain- 
ing unsold in canners hands are in mod- 
erate supply. There is also expected to 
be a good call from many outlets as the 
new packs move. 


THE WEATHER—Weather conditions 
have been anything but favorable for the 
progress of vegetables set for processing 
operations in many sections of the East 
and the Mid-West. This is leading to 
fears of possible short packs and firm 
prices. Interest the past week centered 
in peas where harvest work in many sec- 
tions of the Tri-States fell behind normal 
sc) edules. The few offerings of new pack 
pe s that have come on the market are 
at ‘irm levels. 


he weather has also held back the de- 
me id for canned fish and citrus juices. 
Bo: move at a greater volume during 
th: high temperature periods. As a re- 
sul. while there is no sales pressure, 
the demand fell below season expecta- 
tio s. On the West Coast, however, the 
we: her has been excellent for crop 
pro ‘ress and major fruits should soon be 
mo. ng to markets. These canners may 
hav to compete sharply this year with 
the fresh markets for supplies, the 
trac anticipates. 


_ P‘AS—Wet weather delayed harvest- 
ing f this vegetable in many sections of 
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the Tri-States area, heavy rains prevent- 
ing work. Wet fields made it a certainty 
that full resumption of this work would 
be delayed longer than canners wanted 
to see at this time. There is a race on 
now to get peas into the canneries before 
the usual hot weather occurs toward the 
end of June. Often this is accompanied 
by high humidity and it is this combi- 
nation that quickly damages the crop. 


Some canning areas of Pennsylvania 
have been entirely destroyed by heavy 
rains and cold weather. Other sections 
will process a fair total. 


There were offerings of new pack, pod 
run standard early June 303s, at $1.10, 
standard sweets at $1.15-$1.20, extra 
standard sweets at from $1.25 to $1.30 
and fancy at $1.35 and up, per dozen 
f.o.b. cannery. 


In Wisconsin the season is ahead of 
last year and canning should be general 
in the southern part of the state in a few 
days. Buyers are watching for estimates 
as to the pack of standards in that sec- 
tion and what prices will be named. 


TOMATOES — There are not many 
offerings in the Eastern markets, but the 
quantity apparently is sufficient to upset 
the market somewhat in face of the lim- 
ited demand. Some sellers were offer- 
ing 1s at 87% to 90 cents, 303s, at $1.25 
to $1.27% and 2%s at $2.20 to $2.22'%, 
f.o.b. cannery. Reports indicate that a 
good share of the acreage has been 
planted, but some feel that too much 
rain is hurting prospects. The plants 
were put into the ground rather late. As 
a result some operators maintain that an 
excellent weather situation will have to 
prevail during the Fall for proper ma- 
turity. Early frost, apparently could 
cause damage. 


ASPARAGUS — California canners 
now anticipate a better demand for their 
packs. The markets are turning firm and 
the offerings are decreasing. The Quar- 
termaster Department was reported to 
have closed negotiations for the delivery 
to the Armed Forces of 150,000 cases of 
all sizes and packs from that State. 
There were offerings of green tipped and 
white fancy giant and colossal at $3.40 
for 300s, and fancy colossal all green at 
$4.00, all per dozen f.o.b. cannery ship- 
ment from canneries prior to July 1 of 
this year. 


SNAP BEANS —- New crop offerings 
of green beans are reported from Texas 
points but the demand is slow. There is 
no change in the position of the market 
in the Tri-State region. Offerings of 
Texas green beans included fancy 3 sieve 
whole $1.65, 3 sieve cut $1.35, 4 sieve cut 
$1.20, extra standard 4 sieve whole at 
$1.40, 4 sieve cut $1.15 and standard 5 
sieve cut at $1.05 all 3038s, f.o.b. cannery. 


MAINE SARDINES —No_ improve- 
ment in packing operations developed. 


The pack to June 1, of this year, was 
only 30,000 cases and there were reports 
that not more than 6 canneries were 
operating. The pack to this period a year 
ago amounted to 320,000 cases. Mean- 
while, most interests view this as a 
favorable market factor for it gives time 
for some of the consigned market stocks 
from the 1954 pack to be sold. Offering 
price of new pack sardines was main- 
tained at $6.50 per case f.o.b. Maine for 
keyless, quarters, f.o.b. cannery, subject 
to pack and canners confirmation. 


SALMON—tThe only important pack- 
ing at the moment in the Alaska area is 
in the Copper River district and this is 
running about half of last year. Can- 
ning of fancy bluebacks has started on 
the Quinault River and the offerings 
schedule was $16.50 per case for halves. 
No price was set as yet for Copper River 
fancy chinooks. For 1954 pack Alaska 
red sockeyes and Alaska red Chinooks, 
the asking schedule was $16.00 per case 
for halves. Columbia River salmon pack- 
ers resume operations June 20. Fancy 
chinooks Spring pack were available in 
some quarters at $20.00 per case f.o.b. 
cannery. 


TUNA — Domestic demand has not 
reached season expectations. There has 
been some pickup, but the volume, ac- 
cording to trade interest is still below 
trade ideas. 


The main market item was the an- 
nouncement that Japanese importers will 
be forced to limit their shipments from 
June 1 of this year to the end of next 
July to 10,000 tons and that there must 
be no rebates given on sales to U.S. im- 
porters. The Japanese official price has 
been cut from $300.00 per ton to $270.00 
per ton. The move was apparently the 
result of the American protest of the 
heavy Japanese import and the inability 
of West Coast packers to compéte suc- 
cessfully with the Japanese price of both 
canned white and light meats. 


SHRIMP—With the Spring Gulf sea- 
son about to close and the demand far 
overreaching the supply, the general 
market position was one of strength. 
There were limited offerings of small 
sizes, inspected at $3.25 to $3.35, medi- 
ums $3.50 to $3.60, large $3.95 to $4.00 
and Jumbo $4.50 to $4.60, all per dozen, 
f.o.b. Gulf shipping point. 


CLING PEACHES—The California 
Cling Peach Association is reported to 
have set a price of $80.00 per ton for the 
fruit to canners. The understanding was 
that canners had agreed some time ago 
to. place a bonus on deliveries from 
growers, no matter what the set price 
turned out to be, of $7.50 per ton. This 
will make basis of $87.50 per ton for 
cling peaches to canners, against $60.00 
per ton last year. It will mean a mini- 
mum, according to trade interests of 
$2.80 per dozen for choice f.o.b. cannery 
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and will lift substantially the shelf price 
in consumer quarters. The question 
arises as to whether or not peaches will 
be marketed freely at this level. 


PEARS—The California Pear Growers 
Sales Committee is scheduled to meet 
soon with canners in an effort to arrive 
at a price to canners. Production is 
scheduled to move early in July and the 
crop yield is good. In view of the crop 
situation it is not believed that the action 
on peaches will be a factor in this 
market. 


APRICOTS—A heavy crop production 
is forecast in California and the North- 
west this year, but it was also indicated 
that canners will receive mostly small 
sizes. As a result canning may turn 
largely to 8 oz. and 303s. The trade is 
looking for some downward price adjust- 
ments as compared with a year ago. Spot 
offerings at the moment are limited. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Undertone Of Strength As New Packs Begin 
—Pea Prices Expected Any Day—Corn On 
Way Up—Beet And Carrot Supplies Dwind- 
ling—Tomatoes And Products Tighter Than 
For Many Years—Wax Beans Hard To Find; 
Shading In New Pack Ozark Green Beans— 
Tuna On Weak Side—Salmon Firm—Higher 
Prices Stimulate Pineapple Sales—Wanted 
Fruits Not Available. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., June 16, 1955 


THE SITUATION — The general 
canned foods market continued to show 
strength this week as supplies available 
to distributors seem to grow less each 
week. Fruits in particular are very 
strong as all major items are extremely 
searce with buyers here scrambling for 
merchandise and not having much success 
finding what they need. There are one 
or two exceptions in the berry and cherry 
lines as prices out of the new pack are 
expected to be lower but these are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. Canned 
vegetables are not too far behind as mar- 
kets in this case are either firm or push- 
ing higher. The scarcity of tomatoes and 
tomato products is an old story by this 
time and needs no repeating. However, 
the trade here are now finding many 
local canners unable to fill orders for 
various kinds and grades of peas and 
just recently beets could be added to the 
same category as many canners no longer 
have a full assortment to offer. The 
kraut picture is much improved as the 
cheap sellers are fading from the scene 
and prices are on the way up. With the 
exception of standard grade, corn is still 
plentiful but prices are higher and the 
market is a lot more healthy than it was. 
All in all, the undertone is one of 
strength as we come into the new packs. 
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PEAS — Wisconsin canners will have 
the wheels turning on the new pack of 
Alaska peas in that state by the time 
this goes to press and it will be none too 
soon as assortments are badly broken 
with the trade having difficulty locating 
all of their current requirements. Stand- 
ards, of course, have been gone for some 
time and new goods should find a ready 
home as soon as they are ready. Prices 
on the new pack have not been received 
here as this is written but are expected 
daily with few anticipated changes in 
present day lists. 


CORN—Corn sales have been on the 
heavy side here in the face of higher 
prices which are long overdue. Further- 
more, they are expected to move to 
higher levels before the new pack makes 
an appearance locally the latter part of 
August. A few lots of low grade stand- 
ard corn is still offered at distress prices 
but supplies of good standard is very 
limited and firmly held at $1.05 to $1.10 
for 303 cream style. Fancy grade is now 
at a bottom of $1.20 for 303s with a good 
segment of the industry at $1.25 and 
promising to go higher within the next 
few weeks. The trade have not hesitated 
to buy at today’s bargain prices. 


BEETS AND CARROTS — Fancy 
sliced beets are beginning to clean up in 
a number of spots with prices firm at 
$6.00 for tens and $1.20 for 303s. Some 
of the other varieties, particularly cer- 
tain counts of whole beets, are also on 
the short side with the new pack ex- 
pected to start in this area the latter 
part of July. Chicago buyers are also 
finding unsold supplies in the Northwest 
closely sold up as well further limiting 
their ability to cover current require- 
ments. Fancy diced carrots are still 
offered from Midwest sources at $1.00 
for 303s and $5.00 for tens with sliced at 
$1.25 and $7.00 but available supplies are 
dwindling. 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—Outside of a few extra standard 
303 tomatoes, the trade here have been 
forced to look to other areas for supplies 
and even then the situation is tight as 
California canners are also posting the 
sold-out signs. Currently, the situation 
on tomatoes is tighter than it has been 
for many years. Tomato products, with 
the exception of juice, are in exactly the 
same situation with just about nothing 
offered. Fancy juice that is really fancy 
is now held at $1.25 for 2s and $2.40 for 
46 oz. although there are a few lots of 
questionable quality offered here at 
slightly less money. 


BEANS—Chicago buyers are looking 
for wax beans and not finding what they 
want as unsold stocks are now down to 
a minimum and prices are strong. Fancy 
three sieve wax are strong at $1.55 for 
3038s and $8.75 for tens with little or 
nothing offered in lower grades. Ozark 
canners are under way on the spring 
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pack of green beans in their area and 
have already started to shave prices. 
Standard cuts in 303s started out at $1.10 
but can be purchased at 5 to 10 cents 
less at present. Trading is strictly on 
the routine side. 


CANNED FISH—Tuna is one of the 
weak sisters at the moment and while 
there is a stated market for the adver- 
tised brands, it seems that each deal is a 
separate one when it comes to other 
sales. Trading is on the cautious side 
as the average buyer really doesn’t know 
what the market is. Salmon, on the other 
hand, is one of the firm items as the new 
pack is still too young to make any im- 
pression one way or the other.. Buyers 
here are particularly interested when 
they might obtain some pinks and it 
looks now like the latter part of July 
will be the earliest. So far, prices are 
undetermined and probably won’t be for 
a while. 


PINEAPPLE — Hawaiian pineapple 
canners are coming into the new pack 
just now getting under way with really 
excellent sales for immediate shipment 
when ready. Higher prices on certain 
varieties of pineapple have stimulated 
the trade here into action and they have 
not hesitated to get under the wire in a 
volume way. They anticipate higher 
prices on many kinds of California fruits 
and figure they can really do business 
at today’s prices on pineapple. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—There isn’t 
much business passing these days but 
that is only because the kind of mer- 
chandise wanted is simply not available. 
Peaches, cocktail, most of the apricots 
and many sizes and grades of pears are 
completely sold up with canners turning 
down orders right along. Fancy pears 
in all sizes are now gone and standards 
have been sold up for some time. Even 
choice pears, which were the last to go, 
are offered only sparingly with only the 
less desirable counts still left to sell. 
Prune plums too have sold much better 
and distributors are now surprised that 
orders for tens are not always being 
confirmed. Prices, as a result are very 
strong with the exception of certain 
grades and sizes of berries and cherries 
as new pack prices are expected to be 
lower in these cases and canners have 
been willing to take less money in some 
instances. 


A sixteen year old boy illegally em- 
ployed by a contract trucker engage in 
hauling peas from field to viner and who 
lost the sight of both eyes in this em- 
ployment is now making claim for work- 
man’s compensation against the canning 
company and his insurer, in the amount 
of about $40,000 each. The claim, ac- 
cording to the Wisconsin bulletin, is 
based on a Wisconsin statute which pro- 
vides that an employer is liable for com- 
pensation to an employee of a contractor 
or a subcontractor. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Favorable Weather—Dry Beans Quiet But 
Maintain Strength — Pineapple Booked In 
Govd Volume—Cocktail Lists Boosted—Raw 
Fruit Prices Expected Any Day——Northwest 
Pes Packer Names Prices—Record Asparagus 
Pack Might Be Made—Applesauce Moving 
—Imported Tuna Use Heavy. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., June 16, 1955 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California have been quite favor- 
able of late for most fruits and vegeta- 
bles and harvesting of some of these 
will not be delayed as long as seemed 
likely a few weeks ago. Canning opera- 
tions will be getting under way shortly 
on cherries and apricots, and will be 
winding up soon on asparagus. Prices 
on almost all lines of canned fruits and 
vegetables have firmed in recent weeks, 
with green beans and corn almost the 
only exceptions, and corn is not packed 
in this State. Spinach, the first item to 
be packed, is already getting well sold 
up with some operators and another 
close cleanup is in sight. Asparagus can- 
ning will soon be coming to an end and 
this pack promises to be quite large. 
Prices to be paid growers for fruits are 
still largely unsettled, but must be 
agreed upon soon. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has quieted down somewhat, 
owing to light offerings, but most re- 
cent price increases are being main- 
tained. Market strength is indicated by 
the fact that the index number of dry 
bean prices in this State is now 232.6, 
compared with 202.7 a year ago. Planting 
is still under way and will continue un- 
til about the end of the month. Large 
lima beans advanced 15 cents to 25 cents 
per 100 pounds during the week and are 
now quoted at $13.75 to $14.00. Small 
white beans are in limited supply and 
are quoted at $12.40 to $12.50. Demand 
frou eanners is rather light, but stocks 
in ‘irst hands are limited and further 
adv ineces are expected. 


F'NEAPPLE — The new advanced 
pris on some items in canned pine- 
app © go into effect the middle of the 
we. and since announcement of the 
cha: ve earlier in the month there has 
bee: a substantial volume of business 
boo! d. Members of the trade freely 
com ent on the fact that the added 
busi ess has come from the full list, in 
Mos' instances, and not merely from 
item on which the changes upward are 
bein. made. Canning operations are in- 
creas ng in tempo, with July and August 
to w cness the peak. 


CC COKTAIL—List prices of fruit cock- 
tail continue to be changed upward, but 
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most concerns are withdrawn on this 
item. One old-established canner re- 
cently brought out a new list quoting 
fancy, in extra heavy syrup at $2.25 a 
dozen for No. 303, $3.52% for No. 2% 
and $13.00 for No. 10. Choice in heavy 
syrup is listed at $2.20 for No. 303, 
$3.4215 for No. 2% and $12.25 for No. 
10. All these represented advances, with 
the sole exception of choice in the No. 
10 size. The immediate result of the price 
changes was a small flood of shipping 
instructions. 


FRUIT PRICES—The question of 
prices to growers of fruit for canning is 
rapidly coming to a head and some de- 
cisions are expected within the week. 
The impression seems to be quite gen- 
eral that $80.00 a ton will be the price 
of canning cling peaches, with premi- 
ums to be paid in some instances amount- 
ing to $7.50 a ton. All this is rather dis- 
quieting to some in the trade, especially 
since reports are coming from some dis- 
tricts to the effect that crop damage 
from frost is not as heavy as had been 
expected. Prices to be paid for cherries 
and apricots are also hanging fire, as 
well as those for Elberta peaches. Buy- 
ers are shopping around for spot stocks, 
especially of cling peaches, with most 
items difficult to locate. 


PEAS — Prices on peas of Pacific 
Northwest pack have been brought out 
by-a large canner whose own label of 
Early Garden blend is quoted at $1.32 
a dozen for buffet and $2.12% for No. 
303. The buffet size is now available and 
the No. 303’s will be ready for shipment 
by the end of the month. The same prices 
prevail for Midwest and Utah pack. 


ASPARAGUS — The asparagus can- 
ning season is rapidly coming to a close 
and it seems to be nip and tuck whether 
or not the California pack will prove to 
be the largest on record. The pack of all 
green somewhat exceeded expectations 
and operations have been heavy on green 
tipped and white. Last year, packing of 
the latter item was cut short by State 
government action, but it is considered 
doubtful if this step will. be taken this 
year. Comment is quite general that the 
pack this year has run especially heavy 
to spears in the larger sizes. Advance 
orders have been quite sizeable, but 
shipping instructions are reported as 
lagging. 


APPLESAUCE—Applesauce of Cali- 
fornia pack continues to move in quite an 
orderly fashion, with fancy quoted at 
$1.55 for No. 303 and $9.50 for the No. 
10 size. These prices are substantially 
higher than those quoted for Eastern 


pack. Holdings are confined to a few 


canners. 


TUNA—The tonnage of tuna used for 
canning in southern California for the 
first five months of the calendar year 


was 61,863 tons, compared with 66,960 
tons for the corresponding period last 
year. The total for the 1955 period in- 
cluded 21,985 tons of frozen imported 
tuna, while during the first five months 
of 1954 imports of frozen tuna amounted 
to but 11,760 tons. A fair movement of 
the canned product is noted, with stocks 
getting down close to normal, but prices 
still run a rather wide range. 


The Bell Packing Company, Berkeley, 
California, packers of olives, is celebrat- 
ing the 25th anniversary of the founding 
of the firm. An addition to the plant is 
nearing completion, with most of the 
space to be devoted to warehousing fa- 
cilities. Quite recently new equipment 
was installed in the pitting room, which 
is regarded by the trade as outstanding. 


George F. Anderegg has been elected 
treasurer of Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
California. For several years he served 
as secretary-treasurer of the United Can 
& Glass Co., for years a Hunt subsidiary. 
Herbert S. Herlands, of Hunt’s legal di- 
vision, has been elected assistant secre- 
tary. 


DULANY SCHOLARSHIP 


Clyde Francis Culver of Salisbury, 
Maryland has been awarded the 1955 
John H. Dulany and Son, Incorporated, 
Scholarship for four years at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. The announcement 
of Mr. Culver’s selection by the Uni- 
versity’s Scholarship Committee was 
made at Graduation Exercises for the 
1955 Snow Hill High School Class. Mr. 
Culver is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
Culver of Union Road, Salisbury, Mary- 
land. He is also winner of the DeKalb 
award as the school’s outstanding agri- 
cultural senior. 


The 1955 Dulany Scholarship is the 
third such four-year scholarship sup- 
ported by John H. Dulany and Son, In- 
corporated. The 1953 scholarship was 
won by Robert Parker of Salisbury who 
has just completed his Sophomore year 
at the University of Maryland. The 1954 
scholarship which was awarded for 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute was won 
by Littleton Johnson of Exmore, Vir- 
ginia. All three scholarships carry a 
stipend of $650 for the first year in col- 
lege, and stipends of $450 for each suc- 
ceeding year until graduation. 


The 1955 scholarship which was open 
to male high school graduates of Wi- 
comico, Worcester, and Somerset counties 
attracted thirteen candidates who were 
interested in pursuing a major course of 
study relating to the processing of foods. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., Mam.-Lge.............00+ 3.30 
N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 
Mammoth Spears 4.10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 


Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 


No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, StrincLess, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 072. -90-.95 
No. 303 25-1.30 
No. 2.10 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.8714 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
New York & Pa. 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 308....2.50-2.75 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, wax, 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
No. 10 13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
1.40-1.45 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308.....ccccccscss 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1,15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cab, B 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv 1.35-1.40 
5 sv. 1.25-1.30 
N.W. Blue Lake 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, No. 303.......... 1.971% 
No. 10 10.75 
Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 303’s..1.00-1.05 
Texas, Std. Cut, No. 303.............. 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fcy. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 
2.00 
No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 3038...........000 1.60 
No. 10 .. 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 308......2.40-2.45 
Small 1.95 
Medium 1.75 
Ex. Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 3038s....1.00-1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 1.15-1.20 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Sl., No. 8 -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Diced, No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 4.75-5.00 
No. 10 5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 308s..1 — 10 


Sliced 303s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., Sl., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 303......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN— 
MARYLAND 


W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 


No. 303 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Bix. Ne. BOB 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., No. 303 1.00-1.10 
No. 10: 6.50 
Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 303......1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
C.S. Gold, Fey., No. 303......1.25-1.35 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std., No. 308 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K. Gold., No. 303..1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.00-8.00 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 303..1.20-1.821%4 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 o7z..... .85-.90 
1.25-1.321%4 
No. 10 7.75 
DOR 1.221%4-1.421%4 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 


PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 


Ex, Std., 2 sv., No. 308........1.55-1.60 


No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
4 sv., No. 303 1.35 
No, 10 7.00 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 2501.30 
No. 10 7.00 
4 sv., No. 303 2021.25 
No. 10 6.50 
Ungraded, No. 303............1.15-1.20 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., Ung., No. 308..........0000+8 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308.............1.2001.25 
No. 10 7.00 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 


No. 2% «.(nom.) 1.40 
(nom.) 5.15 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303.... .92%4-.95 
No. 2 1.00-1.07% 
No. 2% 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
21," . 1.15-1.30 
No. 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.15 
SPINACH 
Tristate, OB.) -80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
No. 2% 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
-8214-.921%4 
1.1214-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Ne. BOB 1.40-1.50 
New York, Fcy., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
Std, No. 7521.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Fey., No. 2.15-2.35 
Ex. Std., No. 303.... .55-1.60 


Standard Nominal 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 

No. 2 1.95 

No. 2% 2.45-2.50 

No. 10 9.75 

No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
Std., No. 303 1.30-1.35 

No. 2% 1.90-2.00 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Fla., Std., No. 308........00. 1.171%4-1.20 

No. 10 6.75 

TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 02... 7021.75 

No. 10 — 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
Ex. Std., 14 Oz. (MOM.) 1.70 


No. 10 (nom.)... 


BEG., Bo. we Nom. 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.)...... . 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2... 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 
FRUITS 
AVPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.85 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.50-1.55 


N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 


Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 
No. 303 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 
Choice, 8 oz 1,.20-1.25 
No. 303 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 3.10-3.20 
No. 10 11.00-11.50 
Std., 
No. 10 9.85-10.10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 303....withdrawn 
withdrawn 
N.W., Calif., R.A., Fey., 8 o2.....1.75 
No. 303 3.05 
No. 2% 5.00 
No. 10 17.90 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 308 2.90 
No. 10 16.60 
Std., No. 2% 4.25 
No. 10 15.10 
2.70 
COCKTAIL 
No. 3.4! hy 
No. 10. a 
Choice, No, 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.421%, 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
.1,80-1.82%% 
No. 2% 2.90-3.00 
Be: BOB 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
Std., No. 303 1.65-1.75 
(nom.) 2.50 
No. 10 9.75-9.00 


Elberta, Fey., No. 3.35-3.66 
Choice, No. 2%4 5.00 

PEARS 

Fever, NO. BOG 2.35 
No. 2% 3.85-3.90 
No. 10 13.50 

No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.25-12.65 

Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.75-12.00 

N. W. Bartletts, No. 244, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., No. °2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 

’ Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.45 

No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2........0.00 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 


PRUNE PLUMS 


N.W., Choice, No. 2%..........2.00-2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.76 
JUICES 


CITRUS, BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
46 oz. 2.15-2.30 
No. 10 4.45 

GRAPEFRUIT 

-77%-.80 
46 oz. 1.65-1.70 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 

ORANGE 

46 oz. 2.45-2.65 
No. 10 5.00 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.12% 
No. 10 4.40 

TOMATO 

Bd., Feyes, NO. 1,20-1.25 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

N. Y. & Pa., Fey., No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 

Fey., NO. 1.25 
46 oz, 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 4.50 

Calif... Fey., NO. 1.10-1.15 
46 oz. 2.35-2.42% 
No. 10 4.70-1.90 

FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 

Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 28.00-- 
16.00-1 

P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-25.00 
16.50-) 7.50 

Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15. 00-1 

9.50-10.00 

SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, Oil 3.50 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA—Psr CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-11.50 
Std., Light 10.50-11.00 
Chunks 9.75-10.25 


Grated 7.50-8.00 
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RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad, $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Wire us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt Boilers available for prompt shipment; 
also one Rotary Drum Dryer suitable for drying canning house 
waste. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: 
CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—New-Used Canning and Frozen Food Processing 
Machinery. Advise your requirements. Send list machinery you 
have to sell. Otto W. Cuyler, Webster, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Angelus Closing Machine set for 303’s with 
change parts for No. 2’s. Never been used, all in first class 
condition, at a bargain. Homestead Canning Co., Inc., Home- 
stead, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Two (2) Horix eighteen valve Catsup Fillers 
in good condition. Price on application. G. L. Webster Co., Inc., 
Cheriton, Va. 


'OR SALE—(3) 50 gal. St. St. Jacketed Tilt Kettles; (6) 80 
gal. Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles with Scraper Agitators; 
(30) Stainless Steel Tanks from 40 gal. to 10,500 gal. sizes; (8) 
Copper Tanks 1723 gal. to 2800 gal. sizes, from closed distillery; 
(20) Welded Steel Tanks with Lastiglas or Mammut Lining 
from closed breweries; Fitzpatrick Stainless Steel Comminuting 
Machines, Models D, D6 & F. Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 
6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


IQUIDATING TENNESSEE BREWERY, Memphis, Tenn. 
Con plete Brewery, including Davenport Rotary Steam Tube 
Dry cr, installed new 1950; 58 Cypress Tanks from 4185 - 6200 
gal each; 75 Oak Tanks from 4960 - 6975 gal. each, 3” staves; 
Kle n #8 Stainless Steel Diatomaceous Earth Filter and Feeder; 
Ell tt 200 KW Steam Turbine Generator, installed new 1946; 
De: ing Centrifugal Pump installed new January 1949; Corliss 
100 IP Steam Engine and 40 KW-DC Generator; Moyno Stain- 
les’ Steel Yeast Pump: 3 - 90 gal. each Stainless Yeast Tanks 
wit’ Stainless Coils and Covers; 1 Pfaudler 90 gal. Yeast Tank; 
6 - 2,000 gal. each, one-piece A. O. Smith Glass-lined Tanks, 
inst \led new 1948; 2 Barry-Wehmiller Vortex Heat Exchangers 
inst led new 1948; 4 Ermold 8-wide Automatic Labelers; 2 
Sta: lard-Knapp 6-lane Automatic Case Packers, and 2 Stand- 
ard- napp Gluers and Compression Units; 500 ft. used Alvey 
Gra\ ty and Belt-Driven Case Conveyor; Automatic Lift Trucks, 


Pall. s, Copper Tubing, Ammonia Pipe, Fittings, Laboratory 
Equ »ment, Office Equipment, everything for a complete 150,000 
bary brewery. Must be sacrificed and sold immediately. Con- 
tact 


Tennessee Brewery, 11 W. Butler Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
Tele, hone: 5-1451. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Steel Frame Viners, Engine, Cleaner, ete.; 1-13’, 
1-8’ Huntley Blancher; 1 C & D Case Printer; 1 FMC Continu- 
ous Peeler; Burt Casers, 1 No. 10, 1-46 oz., 1 No. 2. Alard Indus- 
tries, Inc., Box 367, Williamson, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Juice Line, capacity 9 tons of tomatoes 
per hour; Robins No. 2 Washer & Soak Tank; Farquhar Sort- 
ing (14’) and Trimming (37’) Tables; C-R Tomato Chopper, 
Model CB-6, with 15 HP Motor; FMC Juice Extractor Model 75; 
FMC Four Unit Pasteurizer with Taylor Controls; Ayars 24- 
pocket Filler (Juice) for 2’s & 303 cans; Am. Machine Co. 82’ 
Spinner Cooler. Full line or each item for sale. W. B. Osgood, 
4100 Roland Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Phone: CHesapeake 3-6506. 


FOR SALE—Reconditioned Standard-Knapp Model F Packer. 
Immediate delivery and a real bargain, with Elevators, Motor, 
ete. Adv. 55181, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Link Belt Tomato Peeling Merry-Go-Round; 
Haynie Scalder; Niagara Washer; Soak Tank Washer; Ayars 
No. 10 Tomato Filler; Three-Way Exhaust Box; Robins Reel 
Spinach Washer; Wolfinger Beet Quartering Machine; Three 
Sieve Hydro Pea Grader; Kyler Boxer; Kyler Labeler; FMC 
Shaker Washer; Retorts. W. T. Howeth, P. O. Box 333, Nar- 
berth, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Russell Continuous Cooker and motorized Boxer 
for #1 cans, $2,900.00 for both; terms to responsible buyer. Also 
have new 24%” Blow-Off Valve for Boiler $30.00; 42” Juice or 
Candy Thermometer $30.00; American-Marsh Boiler Feed Pump 
1%” inlet 14” outlet driven by 1 HP 3 ph. Motor $70.00; 96,000 
new #2 size 3-B Brand Tomato Labels 50 cents per M. Address 
inquiries to: Don Hope, P. O. Box 185, Cicero, Ind. Phone: 149. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—Canner wants two Bean Snippers; Bean Cutter; 
Several Perforated Cooking Crates; Sewage Screen Separator; 
one Viner. All machinery must be priced reasonably and in first 
class condition. Advise where located, age and model. Adv. 
55170, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1-10 pocket M & S Sauce Filler. Allard Indus- 
tries, Inc., Williamson, N. Y. 


WANTED—Used Filler for Tomato Puree, No. 10 cans, re- 
gardless of age or condition. Columbia Food Products Corp., 
Columbus, N. J. 


WANTED—Complete High-Speed Labeling, Casing, Sealing 
Line; Fork Trucks; Pallets. Ricketts Canning Co., Crowley, Colo. 


FOR LONG LIFE - USE THE BEST 


Plastex or Cellu-San Treated 
Prices Upon Request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE, RENT, OR LEASE—Large Tomato Canning 
Plant in Central Indiana; selling due to illness. Well equipped. 
For further information write: Adv. 5501, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery in Southern Maryland. Capac- 
ity 1,500 to 2,000 cases per day. Modern equipment, complete 
for canning 24/2 or 24/303 Tomatoes, installed new and used 
one season. Approximately 200 acres contracted for 1955 sea- 
son @ 40c per °s basket, delivered cannery. Reason for selling: 
Retirement of partner. Inspection by appointment after June 
20, 1955, or write: Adv. 55175, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED—To purchase Tomato Cannery in Middle West or 
East. Prefer company with operating loss carry-over. Submit 
details of capacity, type of equipment and price. Adv. 55173, 
The Canning Trade. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Bettef Plants. Leading 
varieties of cabbage, onion, tomato, pepper, eggplant, sweet 
potatoes. We guarantee good plants and prompt service. Schroer 
Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Warehouse Supervisor well versed in 
all phases of modern methods. Reliable, conscientious. Excellent 
references. H. Rogers, Thompsonville, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED — Production Man and Chemist, ex- 
perienced canning, freezing, poultry, specialties, fruit preserves, 
flavors, beverages, maraschino cherries. Adv. 55185, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ENGINEERING SERVICE—Realize the full efficiency of your 
plant operation. Plant layout, Preventative Maintenance, Equip- 
ment Recommendations, Machinery Design, Quality Control 
Analysis. Efficiency through engineering. Connie Staffa, Food 
Processors Engineering Service, Manor Road, Glen Arm, Md. 


COMPLETE BEDDING OUTFITS—For Rent or Sale to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave., 
Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


VINER APRON SPECIALISTS—AIl types of Viner Aprons; 
endless, lacing slat, and zipper. Curtain, underearrier and other 
canvas needs. Nationwide service. Berry Canvas Goods, Inc., 
123 Delancey St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—To buy job lots of canned foods, all sizes. Schmidt 
Wholesale Grocery, 818 Banklick St., Covington, Ky. 


AT YOUR SERVICE—We buy job lots, distressed and salv- 
age canned foods of all sizes. Adv. 55174, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


A company received an anonymous letter enclosing a 
$50 check. ‘This is money I stole from you... haven't 
had a good night’s sleep since.” At the bottom of the 
letter was a P.S.... “If I still can’t sleep . . . will send 
the balance.” 


Jim Garland’s running for Mayor. He’s the kind of 
fella that shakes your hand before election and your 
confidence after. 


The boys were remarking how the new girl down at 
Jensen’s drug store has more curves than a baseball 
pitcher. “Yeah,” replied Norb Clarke, “and I bet you 
don’t get to first base with her either.” 


For Information on .. . 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


All firms: 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Write to 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 


THE CANNING TRADE 


June 20, 1955 
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